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Selections from a Memoir of Thomas Kite, 
(Continued from page 194.) 

1825.—Near the close of the Tenth Month, 
this year, Thomas Kite’s three eldest children 
spent a short time at Burlington with their 
father’s friend, Stephen Pike. On their return, 
they were made the bearers of the following 
letter : 

BuRLINGTON, Tenth Month 30th, 1825. 

EsTEEMED FRIEND :—The company of thy 
children has been acceptable to us all 
particularly so. This earth has nothing so in- 
teresting as the loveliness of innocence accom- 
as with sprightly intelligence and benevo- 
ent affections; and I think these inestimable 
qualities are possessed by my young visitors in 
no small degree. Much I wish for them, that 
the contact with the corrupt world, which they 
must necessarily experience, as they advance in 
life, may not contaminate them, and that they 
may advance in the improvement of the facul- 
ties with which they are gifted, and also of those 
exterior graces which render their possessor 
agreeable to others, and consequently, better 
qualified for usefulness. In haste, thy sincere 
friend, STEPHEN PIKE. 


T. K. to his daughter Susanna. 
PHILADELPHIA, Eighth Month 19th, 1826. 

I find, my dear child, whenever I take up my 
pen to address thee, that desires for thy wel- 
fare in the best sense predominate. This is, no 
doubt, because I love thee, and love ever wishes 
the best things for the beloved object. If it 
were possible for me, with a wish, to obtain for 
thee riches and honor, and all worldly advan- 
tages, I would not let the wish escape, because 
far from proving to thy advantage, they would 
prove asnare. But in desiring for thee heav- 
enly treasure, durable richness and righteous- 
ness, I cannot limit my desires. Cultivate then, 
every day and every hour of the day, the favor 
of that Brent Being, who can dispose of these 
precious gifts; and however slender thy portion 
of what the world chiefly values, thou wilt be- 
come an heir of glory. To see thee really 
adorned with humility, meekness and the fear 
of the Lord, will afford me the most lively satis- 
faction; whilst few if any circumstances could 
cause me such heart-rending grief as to see my 
children turn aside into the paths of folly. Be 


cireumspect, then, lest the dissipating effects. of 


; to myself 


of preservation from evil is a mercy which 





visiting about should indispose thy mind for 
Let no morning or evening 
pass over without an endeavor to draw near 


serious reflection. 


to thy Creator in spirit, to implore his protec- 
tion, to bless Him for favors past, and supplicate 
for more. The actions of time are weighed in 
the balance of eternity, and such as we sow such 
shall we reap. Oh! that, sowing to the Spirit, 
thou mayest of the Spirit reap life everlasting. 

T. K. to his son William. 

PHILADELPHIA, Eleventh Month 21st, 1827. 

Dear Son :—. I feel anxious to hear 
how thou feels in the new and important station 
in which thou art placed, and for thy good con- 
duct, wherein I feel myself in some degree re- 
sponsible, not only because of my relationship, 
but because of my recommendation of thee to 
the Friends who have employed thee. 

I trust thy endeavors will not be wanting to 
give satisfaction, not only by diligent attention 
to thy school, but also by a prudent and exem- 
plary course of conduct. I think thou hadst 
better not resort to corporal punishment. Pass 


over slight offences, as if not observed; in more 
serious cases, if admonition fails to reclaim, com- 
plain to the trustees. 
tle towards all thy scholars, be not too familiar 
with them, and have no favorites. 


But whilst mild and gen- 


With respect to thy demeanor out of school, 


either in the family thou boards with, or where 
thou mayest visit, be modest and unassuming, 
patient and willing to be pleased. 
fidence in thy religious principles, yet I wish 
thee not too freely to assert them, nor be too 
liberal of thy remarks, particularly when with 
the young, on the present unhappy state of our 
religious Society. May the blessing rest upon 
thee which was “on the head of Joseph, and on 
the crown of the head of him who was separate 


I have con- 


from his brethren.” . . . A dear aged friend 


of mine, Elizabeth Collins, lives near thee. I 


wish thee, some First-day afternoon, to call on 
her, make thyself known to her, and remember 
me affectionately to her. 


Twelfth Month 22nd. To thesame:—“I have 
received some information of thy getting along 
which has been satisfactory. I mention this not 
to elate thee, because I know that every degree 


calls for humble gratitude to the Lord our 
Helper, but I mention it to excite thee to 
continued watchfulness that thou mayest be 
strengthened in stability of conduct, which will 
prove consoling to thy best friends and be of 
lasting benefit to thyself. Thou art aware that 
some interesting young persons, whose early 
lives gave promise of much future usefulness 
have been overcome by temptation, in an un- 
guarded hour, and have brought a stain on their 
characters and grief upon their friends. In order 
that thou mayest avoid the rocks on which these 
have been wrecked, look to the Heavenly Pilot, 
dwell in the fear of the Lord all the day long, 
earnestly seek to feel his presence contriting 
thy heart in religious meetings, and in more 
private seasons of retirement. 















God and enjoy Him. 
power of the Spirit, the instinctive impulse after 





This course of 


life, far from rendering life gloomy, as some 
have falsely imagined, will prove a fruitful 
source of comfort. Outward blessings will be 
enjoyed with a double relish, when received as 
gifts from Heaven; and innocent cheerfulness 
is not incompatible with the most ardent devo- 
tion. Moreover it is the uniform testimony of 
the Lord’s servants, that no earthly joy is to be 
compared with that which is ‘unspeakable and 
full of glory,’ even in the present life; and then 
they have the blessed assurance that death itself 
cannot destroy their pleasures. They know that 
‘if the earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, they have a building of God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ ” 


Among Thomas Kite’s papers was found the 
fullowing : 

“God created man for enjoyment, and there- 
fore implanted in him an instinctive desire for 
happiness. As first created, his thirst for hap- 
piness was gratified by partaking of the fountain 
of supreme ‘bliss, by communion with his Crea- 
tor. By his disobedience and fall from the state 
in which he was created, both he, and his 
posterity, partaking of his nature, have sought 
to have their desires for happiness gratified by 
partaking of fleshly delights. These can never 
satisfy, because the mind is immortal, and 
nothing short of an immortal good can fill the 


soul. The work of regeneration commences by 


making man sensible of what he has lost, and 
raising desires for its restoration. Hence he 
craves purity, that he may again assimilate with 
By submitting to the 


happiness becomes purified. That which in a 


fallen state is carnal desire becomes heavenly 
and spiritual; it is hunger and thirst after 


righteousness. 
Thomas Kite to his daughter Rebecca. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sixth Month 7th, 1828. 
Thou makes some allusion to the 


state of thy mind; dear child, I wish thee to 


be serious and weighty in thy attention to the 
concerns of the immortal part. It is no new 
thing for those who sincerely desire to serve and 
love the Lord to be tried with wanderings of 
mind, and the intrusion of unprofitable thoughts, 
even when sitting in religious meetings. But 
look steadily to the Lord, and ery unto Him, 
and in his own time He will send deliverance. 
Remember, to bear the cross is the way to win 
the crown. It is worth while to suffer many 
trials here, if they may but be sanctified to us, 
and work out for us, when the trials of time 
are over, an exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory. 

Sixth Month 28th. Tothesame:— .. . 
“My beloved child, I have no doubt the gra- 
cious Hand of mercy has been extended unto 
thee, and this it is that troubles thee for wrong 
conduct and for wrong thoughts. Be not dis- 
couraged, the Lord is merciful! Wait in the 
simplicity of a little child upon Him, and ask of 
Him to change thy heart and make it better. 
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His power alone can do it; and He is as will- 
ing now as ever He was to cleanse and purify. 
Though thou may experience thy inward trou- 
bles, yet if thou follows on to know the Lord, 
He will in his own time, ‘ give thee beauty for 
ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, and the gar- 
ment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.’ ” 


T. K. to his daughter Rebecca. 


yet it is more persuasive than any speech of 
man. It is the mightiest power in the universe 
to wake the dead to life and to bring the wan- 
dering soul to God. The dew is ever new and 
abundant in the great store house of the atmos- 
phere, but it falls only upon objects that are 
prepared to receive it. There may be as much 
moisture in the air when no dew appears as 
when it falls most abundantly. The gifts and 
graces of God’s spirit are ever great and free. 
To possess and enjoy them there must be a 
preparation in our own hearts. 

Sometimes it seems as if our Father had 
hidden his face from us, and that all our cries 
and supplications are lost upon the empty air. 
At another time, without effort, we mount upon 
the wings of faith to the very gates of Heaven. 
Sometimes we make the most fervid and im- 
passioned appeals in behalf of the Truth, and 
our words fall upon the hearts of men like sun- 
beams upon icicles in a winter’s day. At other 
times a word, a tone, will break through the 
flood-gates of feeling and open the fountain of 
tears, and this diversity of experience gives oc- 
casion for the impression that at times the king- 
dom of heaven is brought very nigh, and at 
others it is far off. But the change is in us, not 
in the conditions of securing the greatest spir- 
itual blessings; the entrance to the kingdom of 
heaven is an open door. It has been thrown 
wide open by Christ’s own hand. He sends 
out heralds in every direction to say to all, 
come in. The gate is not barred nor guarded 
by flaming swords. The whole array of means 
and influences set before us in the Gospel is de- 
signed to draw all in, to shut none out; if any 
fail to enter it must be because they choose to 
stay out.— Daniel March. 


PHILADELPHIA, Second Month 13th, 1829. 

Ss My time is so much occupied, that I 
can scarcely find leisure even for writing to my 
beloved child. I feel a hope thou art improv- 
ing, not merely in literary attainments, but in 
a knowledge of thyself, in humility, in love, and 
in the fear of the Lord. Thou well knowest 
how little parents can do for their children in 
a spiritual sense. They may advise them to be 
faithful to the discoveries of Divine Grace ; they 
may pray for them ; but after all the main point 
rests with the children themselves. If they obey 
the call of the Lord, He will be a father to them, 
and they shall be made the adopted sons and 
daughters of the Lord Almighty. I believe my 
child, thy desires are good. I wish thou mayest 
not to be too much discouraged by the strength 
of natural corruptions, which may sometimes be 
powerfully felt, but wait on the Lord to receive 
power over them, and be sure to yield obedience 
to the discoveries of his will, even when most 
adverse to thy natural inclination. As thou 
trusts in the Lord, and not on thyself, He will 
make way for thee, and in his own time intro- 
duce into the glorious liberty of his children. 
In the progress of the great work of the soul's 
salvation, many ure the changes we experience ; 
sometimes rojoicing in the light of God's coun- 
tenance, sometimes mourning its withdrawal; 
sometimes praying for its restoration. At one 
time, perhaps, thinking our mountain stands 
strong, at another almost overwhelmed with the 
consciousness of weakness. But through all 
these changes, as the Lord is steadily looked to, 
He will gradually carry on his own work, at 
times give the evidence of his loving kindness, 
which is better than life, in seasons of adversity 
afford hope, which is as an anchor to the soul, 
sure, and steadfast, and which entereth into that 
which is within the vail. He will moderate our 
rejoicings in prosperity, keep us in the hour of 
temptation, guide us by his counsel, and after- 
wards receive us into glory. Feeling that all 
the work is the Lord’s, we shall be enabled to 
render Him the praise of it. 

(To be continued.) 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Cyclone Sufferers in South Carolina. 


During the visit of J. S. Elkinton and Wm. 
Evans to Beaufort and vicinity, they met with 
Robert Small and Arthur Wardell, colored men 
who had been visited by David Heston and his 
companion, seventeen years before, during a re- 
ligious visit among the colored people in the 
Southern States. Robert Small was the slave 
of a man at Beaufort, and lived in the cook- 
house in the yard of his master. In the South, 
it is a very common thing for the cooking to be 
done in a separate building from that which the 
family occupy. He was employed as a pilot, 
and during the war of the rebellion was in that 
capacity on board the steamer Planter, in the 
harbor of Charleston. It was loaded with can- 
non and other supplies designed for one of the 
Confederate forts. In the evening three officers, 
the only white men on board, went on shore to 
spend the night, about three o’clock in the 
morning, Robert sent a boat to bring off his 
wife and family, and then put his vessel in mo- 
tion. Knowing the signals, he was able to pass 
feryors of emotion, and feeling has taken the} the forts in safety, reached the United States 

lace of thought and the helm of self control | blockading squadron outside, and delivered up 
as been lost in the sea of excitement and con- | his boat to the commander. He was rewarded 
flict. God’s spirit moves upon the mind and; by being put in command of another vessel, 
heart together. The rational thought and the| and was in many battles, but escaped without 
right feeling, the sound mind and the pure}a wound. He received a pension from the 





Selected for ‘‘ THE FRIEND.” 
The great work which we all have to do for 
God and our own salvation is not one which 
ean be best done in a state of excitement and 
agitation. It is something to be thought of in 
quietness and peace. It is something to be done, 
not simply when the soul is on fire with the 


heart, come from the same source; both are| United States and was at one time a member of 


quiet and strong. The movement of God’s Spirit | Congress. He purchased the property at Beau- 
upon the soul is like the gentle wind which | fort, in the cook-house of which he had formerly 
would not be thought to be moving at all if we | lived, and now occupies the home of his former 
did not see the foliage waving. It is like the} master. When our Friends went to Beaufort, 
summer’s breeze, which cannot be felt, and yet | he was Collector of the port, but his resignation 
under its gentle pressure the harvest-field waves | had been requested, in order that a successor, 
in billows like the sea. whose politics would be more acceptable to the 
The voice of the Spirit is still and small, and | Democratic party might be appointed. 



















dences of taste and refinement. 
to our friends and went with them to one of the 
meetings held, to hear the narratives of those 
who had been wrecked by the waves. 


him into trouble. 
been badly treated, asked him to write a pass 
to enable him to go on the cars into Alabama, 
for without such a document, the conductors on 





R. Small’s mansion was surrounded with evi- 
He was kind 


Arthur Wardell is a man of considerable abil- 


ity, and the pastor of a colored Baptist church 
at Beaufort. 
where he married early in life. 
he was sold to a firm at Columbus, Georgia, 
where he was employed as a porter in a hard- 
ware store. 
keenly felt, and he longed to communicate with 
her, but could not bear to employ any one to 
write a letter for him, because he was unwilling 
for any third person to know his feelings. So 
he could only avail himself of opportunities 
which presented of sending her messages. The 
desire to write to his wife lived with him. One 
day he picked up in the street an envelope torn 
from a letter, and asked some one to read to 
him the address on it. This he carefully studied 
and practised in imitation of it. The first letter 
he learned was “ T.” 
himself as opportunities presented, illustrating 
the old adage, “‘ Where there is a will there is a 
way.” 


He was a slave from Savannah, 
After a time 


His separation from his wife was 


He went on improving 


His writing abilities at one time nearly brought 
A colored man who had 


the railroad would not allow him to travel on 
it. Robert wrote the pass, and the man went, 
But he pined after his wife, and after a time 
returned to Columbus to see her. He was ar- 
rested at the depot, but destroyed the pass 
before it could be taken from him. He was 
severely flogged to make him tell who wrote it, 
but persisted in the statement that he himself 
didso. Pen and paper were brought, and he was 
required to write his name, as a proof of his 
ability. This he was able to do; and thus 
Arthur escaped. 

A change in the firm rendered his services 
unnecessary, and his master gave him a pass to 
go to Savannah, where his wife resided, and find 
a new master there who would purchase him, 
Here he remained until freed at the close of 
the war, when he determined to enter into the 
ministry. 

Among the meetings held by our Friends, 
one was on the island of St. Helena, where 
about three hundred persons gathered. While 
they were waiting for the people to collect, Ellen 
Murray, a white woman who has long lived there 
and labored among the colored people, “ called 
on the head of the sewing circle to tell the 
Friends who had come to see if they really were 
in need. ‘Do you think that you are in need? 
‘Need! Miss Ellen, need! why we got nothing 
to live on but breath!’ A little house near by, 
about twelve feet by eight, accommodated three 
grown persons and three children. No chimney. 
In the yard there was a little fire of a few sticks, 
over which they swing the hominy pot. I had 
asked at another place what they did about 
dishes. ‘Oh! they got their hominy pot away 
from the fire, then they got round it with oyster- 
shells dipped it out and eat away. 

“ Returning to the hall, Ellen Murray told us 
that the Committee on supplies would take their 
seats on the platform, and the sewing circle take 
the front seats. Hastings Grant, a colored man 
who had been in the Legislature, opened the 
meeting very nicely, saying, ‘These Friends 
came to see us face to face,’ &c., and he really 
showed a good deal of religious feeling ; and it 
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was remarkable that such a company under 
such circumstances gathered into such marked 
stillness. When he got through, and the way 
opened for us to express ourselves, what was 
delivered brought out a kindly response. After 
which the door was opened for a relation on 
their part: and it was done in a very accept- 
able manner, being in a feeling way, and gen- 
erally concise. One woman, however, was gifted 
with oratorical powers, and if we had had no 
one else to hear, we could have borne her rela- 
tion of things in her native brogue for an hour 
or two more. 

“The question was asked,‘ When you were 
in the water and in great distress, was your con- 
fidence shaken in God, or led to think there 
was no God?’ ‘Oh! no,’ said several.” 

J. W. 





Anthony Benezet. 


Appended to Charles Tylor’s History of the 
Camisards of France, is a chapter on the Quak- 













the eulogies so often pronounced over the dead, 
he desired that no memorial should be issued 


concerning himself, but added, ‘ Nevertheless if 


my friends will not regard my request they 
may say of me, “Anthony Benezet was a poor 
creature, and through Divine favor was canhied 
to know it.”’” 


Southern Colorado and the Cliff-dwellers. 


(Continued from page 198.) 

We found ourselves travelling along the wide 
valley of the Mancos River (at this season of the 
year almost destitute of water), with high moun- 
tains rising up in the eastern horizon, with here 
and there an isolated peak to the north of us, 
while to the south abruptly ending spurs of the 
great mesa stretched out into the valley. 

The sky was clear, and the sun shone as only 
it can shine in this marvellous climate. As we 
rode along we had a good view of the vast ex- 
tent of land belonging to our host, covering a 
thousand acres, and supporting, as it does, a 






In one of the numerous buildings surrounding 
the corral, is a very interesting museum, con- 
taining specimens taken from the ruins about, 
as well as Indian work and stuffed animals, shot 
on the ranch and stuffed by “the boys.” But 
the corral itself afforded us by far the most ex- 
citing amusement. Here we had Buffalo Bill 
shows every night. A broncho would be lassoed 
and brought up to be saddled and ridden. Did 
you ever see a horse buck? Well, it is an in- 
teresting sight)-to say the least. The animal 
springs into the air, and bringing all four feet 
together, endeavors by various spasmodic ac- 
tions to get through the saddle. How any one 
can stay on under such circumstances is hard 
to tell. We also amused ourselves by attempt- 
ing to use the lasso, never getting beyond “ still 
life,” however. A post, or sometimes one of 
“the boys,” stood for us, and my friend and I 
would see who could catch him first. It was 
great fun for us, but for the victim who was 
sure of not being caught more than once in 



















ers of Congéniés, who appear to have been de-| hundred horses, and many hundred head of} about sixteen times, it must have been very 
scended from that body of professors of the| cattle. There were luxuriant fields of alfalfa, | stupid! 
Christian religion. It contains some interesting | and numerous irrigating ditches, which possesses} 1 am talking all about the ranch and leaving 
details, a part of which we think will prove| much more beauty than their name suggests, | out the most wonderful and exciting part of my 
acceptable to the readers of Tue Frrenp. for the water was clear and sparkling, and the| story. ‘The day we arrived a party of tourists 
t “One of the family names of the Congénids banks bordered by brilliantly colored wild flow-| returned from the cliffs. They were also from 
a Friends, reaching back to the earliest records, | that nodded and courtseyed to their own | Philadelphia. The man was a member of an 
- is that of Beneset. Jean Beneset, of Calvisson reflections in the waters below. These ditches | archzological society there, and had travelled 
Ly (two miles from Congéniés), who died in 1690, | #°°. called there by the Mexican name asaqua, | extensively over Mexico, Central America and 
n Ss believed to have been @ member of this} Wuice has a much pleasanter sound than the | Peru, visiting the ruins there. We started two 
“ family. A manuscript record evinces their re- English. : . ; days later. Cun you picture us as we stood 
t. ligious character; against the entry of Jean We also noticed curious piles of stones and | ready for the move? First came one of “ the 
e Beneset’s death is written: ‘He was a model of earth, with fragments of pottery scattered about, | boys,” A , who was guide, then myself; after 
r virtue and purity, and lived in the constant fear and were told — belonged to the valley-dwel-| me, Dr. S.,and a young man from Pittsburgh, 
s of God’* In 1715 Jean Benezet’s son Jean | img race that probably lived about the time of | who was living at the ranch, and finally C—, 
8 Etienne, suffered the confiscation of his estate, | ‘he cliff dwellers. : ; another of “the boys,” with the pack mule, 
t, and escaping from France took refuge in Hol.| After a ride of two miles we found ourselves | brought up the rear. 
If land. He carried with him hisson, Antoine (bet- confronted by a long, low, white building, shaded Dr. S. and I wore our jean suits, both of 
as ce known by his anglicized oneen of Anthony) by tall cottonwood trees, with a beautiful asaqua | us having hit upon the same material, and, in 
is Gen en teak teen Se nding a| “owing past. We turned and entered a large| fact, the only one that could have stood the 
18 : y eee tS | corral, enclosed by a white fence and surrounded | ride. Mi de like a full i 
few months in Rotterdam, they proceeded to . ae ; . aos — REN ee eee 
London, where they resided sixteen years. Here by numerous buildings, also white. lighting, | suit, and proved itself absolutely perfect. I wish 
e3 they became acquainted with the Society of] ¥° Were led across the lawn, in which were} to recommend a similar costume to any one 
to Friends, with which Anthony joined himself in flowers and fruit trees, and running water, to a| planning to take a like trip. We both rodea 
1d membership when only fourteen years old. Per- long, low veranda, on to which seemingly in-| man’s saddle, all women being requested to, both 
n. haps the training his father had snudieell on numerable rooms opened. We were there met | for the sake of the horse and their own comfort 
of Calvisson, in the inner school of the French by the sweetest of motherly souls, and felt at} and safety. ow ae 
m prophets, had prepared the way for this associa- home atonce. . The sun beats down so remorselessly in this 
tion, and had helped to decide young Benezet, This family, originally from Chester County, | dry climate that I was advised not to wear my 
Is, ‘ith th omni at enna dl Pa., consists of father, mother, and five sons,| narrow brimmed hat, but was loaned a big 
a with the rare tenderness of conscience and love | 1. jatt ‘msiie satel ike han @ Scots inated, Se datah eee eee 
for his fellow men, thus early to cast in his lot yaaa peellbe rice gy 2. Foarene ie a 7 | eunneere laeene: LE RES my Ree Re 
ile with the Quakers.’ dint of unceasing industry and excellent man-| but alas! the moment I let my horse into a 
en “In 1713 he removed with his parents to | #8e™ment they have made for themselves a very | gallop off went the hat; and though I tried 
re Philadelphia, and in a few years einen upon | Sis in a desert land. There is an air of refine- | various expedients and borrowed all around, it 
ed ek eee af sbiieies ohiek bas on ment, culture and comfort over the whole place | ended by my carrying it in my hand the greater 
he Sie 0 teeeneaet ie aan the ienattienes that surprises one who has heard so many stories | part of the three days. As a result I am a color 
ore of mantind. end elich. tn the enaiiecsties and 2°. and woolly West.” that I think will never entirely fade out. 
i? icin: aft ints dines Haale Us anne Besides the family already described, there| We had come along the valley without much 
ng with that of Jai Wooly ao sie had cna q| Were a numerous train of visitors and depend- | regularity, but as we began the steep ascent of 
oy, da Gis oils Wai chine tans es i, i that they had aggregated. Several who| Mesa Verda we fell into line. I begged to lead, 
ree nnn Senn Menateteucitie y that Clarkson caucht | 284 come to visit the cliffs had returned the} and was allowed to do so, until I gladly relin- 
ey. te taanlection otich led > the entinatia oe next year to spend the whole summer in so en-| quished the honor, for the cow-tracks were so 
ks, iar ‘hn Ditties contien chanting a spot. numerous that one unaccustomed to the trail 
iad © Bae Meneses oven a with mankind was}. bout twenty-five gathered daily around the | would very soon be led astray. 
out epbvessal: the then an nee Sadan ies ani tables in the dining-room and kitchen while we The slopes of the mesa are covered with a 
yay hctemate aaa a Preach cohen the | Were there. The garden supplies them with ex- | dense growth of pinions. Right here let me say 
ler- oppressed and suffering found in him a friend cellent vegetables and small fruits, while it only | to the uninitiated that pinions are a low kind of 
who never yielded to the fear of man. or ever | Feduires to go out and shoot a cow to have the | pine, with thick set leaves and gummy branches, 
| us Seinah tect tems ann wien sien Gentle and | larder replenished with fresh meat. They have| As nothing decays in this dry atmosphere, the 
eit Gartteble ta die alee h fi — hi fa 7 '*’ | their own irrigating reservoir, and in the winter, | dead limbs remain on the trees, and stick out, 
ake . flint adil a ccinaiinal ——- ri ome Te after the fall rains in the mountains have filled | hard, sharp and unyielding. They added every- 
oan Bead like his all she ra ‘i filial fe: : f it with pure water, they collect sufficient ice to| where to the discomfort of travelling, for with 
the God.’and ited ductus that } ld nn °" | last all summer for drinking and cooking pur-| all our care and constant turning and dodging, 
nds inks fou cengtbiinte 1 hed ‘4 a "a a sa poses, and for the laundry as well. At other| we could not prevent ourselves being hit and 
ally Or anytanng he had eone, — Leprecaling | seasons the water is too alkaline to be of any | grabbed again and again by these stoutly armed 
J it *See Vaux’s Life of A. Benezet. 


use in these ways. 


foes. Having once gained the summit of the 
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mesa, we looked north and east over the wide 
extent of valley we had left. To the south and 
west stretched the mesa, itself broken into moun- 
tain ridges. We had these to cross, keeping all 
the time close to the edge of the table-land, 
where it abruptly descended to the plains below. 
We galloped across the valleys, but the ascents 
were slow and painful. The trail in some places 
was so steep that each was often directly over 
the head of the one next in line. The horses 
were perfectly sure-footed, and never slipped or 
slid; so that we knew ourselves safe, though 
some places looked frightful. We zig-zagged 
along so close to the brink of the precipice that 
sometimes the horses’ heads would overhang 
before their feet were far enough along for them 
to turn with the trail. ‘The descents were even 
more alarming—one I remember even now with 
a shudder. As we looked down it seemed sheer 
animal madness to attempt the trail; but we 
passed it in safety, and there was an extent of a 
mile or more at the bottom, where we had a 
fine gallop before we again went up. 

From the tops of the highest ridges we had 
superb views. Often we could see into four 
States — Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and 
Utah. 

There was one rock looking like a great ship 
stranded on the plains —for so the mesa looked 
—while the peaks and ranges lying one beyond 
the other, each took on more and more exquisite 
tints and shadings as they receded toward the 
distant horizon. 

Finally we dropped down into a cafion, and 
were met by a handsome dog that bounded out 
to welcome us. We were really at camp, and 
soon alighted and made ourselves comfortable. 
The cliff dwellings were still eight or nine miles 
distant, but there being a spring of tolerable 
water in this cafion, and a few puddles here and 
there to supply the horses, a permanent camp 
had been located, from which we would take our 
start early in the morning. 

For the rest of this narrative I will quote from 
notes made on the spot: 

“Eighth Month 10th.—Here I am in Cliff 
Cafion, a tributary of the Mancos, and over 
fifteen miles from the nearest habitation. In 
reaching this place, we crossed, I should say, 
sixteen ranges, but on consulting the authorities 
who have traversed this trail for the last nine 
years, they say it was only six. Still, I am in- 
clined to think they do not know!—anyway, I 
am sure that I never before was quite so far 
from civilization. I am sitting on a box of 
valley dwellers’ skulls, by the door of the tent in 
which Dr. S. is lying on a bed of pinion branches. 
The three cooks are preparing dinner. One is 
grinding coffee by tying it in a bag and pound- 
it with an axe; another is slicing steak, and 
holding up large pieces to have each tell how 
much they think they can eat; while the third 
has his hands in a pan of flour, mixing baking 
powder biscuits, which he calls ‘exterminators.’ 

“Our table consists of two boards on a canvas 
tent cover, and the entire service is of‘ McKinley 
silver.” We are of course hungry as bears, and 
nothing will come amiss to us. The water is so 
strongly alkali that it fizzes when lemon is added, 
nevertheless it is water, and we ask for nothing 
more. 

“ Evening.— After dinner was over, and the 
boys had hobbled the horses so they would not 
go far from camp, but could still graze on the 
scanty vegetation, we started off to visit the 
inounds on the mesa the other side of the cafion 
from which we entered. We climbed the nearly 
vertical wall by a zigzag trail, and spent an hour 


or more digging in the mounds. I say ‘we,’ for 
Dr. S. aud I each turned up several shovels full 
of earth, but for the most part we were content 
to look on at the excavations of the others, since 
they agreed to give us what they found, and a 
few bones and a very interesting sharpened in- 
strument made from the femur of a deer, fell to 
myshare. The ground all about us was covered 
with bones and fragments of pottery, all too im- 
perfect to be worth carrying away, so far. I 
may say right here that a very large part of 
the exhibits in this line at the World’s Fair 
were collected by these ‘boys’ from the cliffs 
and mounds of this region. 

“ A sack had been brought along in which to 
put our collections, and into this, Dr. S., who 
had a weakness for bones, put some of the best 
skulls that were lying about. We left them all 
under a tree to carry to camp next day, when 
we had the horses, and then proceeded to a rise 
of land a little off to the westward, which was 
covered with loose stones and broken pottery. 
As we came upon it, it proved itself to be the 
foundation, probably, of some structure, built 
nobody knows when or by whom. A part of it 
had been excavated, showing rooms separated 
by walls carefully and exactly laid. I was too 
much taken up with the curious sensations caused 
by standing upon this silent witness of the un- 
measured past to observe details closely, and I 
am sorry that I cannot tell you more about it. 

(To be continued.) 


The Letters J and W. 


It is a fact not so well known but that it may 
be said to be curious that the letters j and w 
are modern additions to our alphabet. The use 
of the j may be said to have become general 
during the time of the Commonwealth, say, be- 
tween 1649 and 1658. From 1630 to 1646 its 
use is exceedingly rare, and I have never as yet 
seen a book printed prior to 1625 in which it 
appeared. In the century immediately preced- 
ing the seventeenth it became the fashion to 
tail the last i when Roman numerals were used, 
as in this example—viij for 8, or xij in place of 
12. This fashion still lingers, but only in phy- 
sicians’ prescriptions, I believe. Where the 
French use j it has the power of s, as we use it 
in the word “vision.” What nation was first 
to use it as a new letter is an interesting but 
perhaps unanswerable query. 

In a like manner the printers and language 
makers in the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury began to recognize the fact that there was 
a sound in spoken English which was without a 
representative in the shape of an alphabetical 
sign or character, as the first sound in the word 
“wet.” Prior to that time it had always been 
spelled as “vet,” the v having the long sound 
of u, or of two u’s together. In order to convey 
an idea of the new sound they began to spell 
such words as “ wet,” weather,” “ web,” etc., 
with two u’s, and as the u of that date was a 
typical v, the three words mentioned above 
looked like this: “ vvet,” “ vveather,” “ vveb.” 
After awhile the type founders recognized the 
fact that the double u had come to stay, so they 
joined the two v’s together and made the char- 
acter so well known as w. I have one book 
in which three forms of the w are given. The 
first is the old double v (vv), the next is one in 
which the last stroke of the first v crosses the 
first stroke of the second, and the third is the 
common w as used to-day.— Cincinnati Times. 








Ir is safer to be humble with one talent, than 
proud with ten. 


Selected for ‘THE FRIEND.” 
PERFECT THROUGH SUFFERING. 


God never would send you the darkness 
If He felt you could bear the light, 

But you would not cling to his guiding hand 
If the way were always bright; 

And you would not care to walk by faith, 
Could you always walk by sight. 


Tis true He has many an anguish 
For your sorrowful heart to bear, 

And many a cruel thorn-crown 
For your tired head to wear; 

He knows how few would reach Heaven at all, 
If pain did not guide them there. 


So He sends you the blinding darkness, 
And the furnace of seven-fold heat ; 

’Tis the only way, believe me 
To keep you close to his feet. 

For ’tis always so easy to wander 
When our lives are glad and sweet. 


Then nestle your hand in your Father's, 
And sing, if you can, as you go; 

Your song may cheer some one behind you, 
Whose courage is sinking low, 

And,—well if your lips do quiver, 
God will love you better so. 





SELECTED. 
UNSEEN PURPOSES. 

“For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.” (2 Cor. iv: 17.) 

This world is full of suffering ; along the mournful air 

The note of sad complaining is ringing everywhere ; 

Love shieldeth not her idols from death’s unsparing 

darts, 

And the whole wide earth is teeming with crushed 

and broken hearts. 


Yet were no clouds of sorrow around our pathway 
driven, 

This world would be a Paradise; we would not dream 
of heaven. 

The erring heart to purify, is sent the chastening rod, 

To discipline the spirit, and draw it nigh to God. 


We are bid to bow in meekness to the loss of those we 
love, 

And are pointed to the mercy of a Providence above; 

To raise the heart to Heaven, with a meek and holy 
trust, 

And silence its repinings, that have bowed it to the 
dust. 


We may not see the purpose why our hearts are 
pierced and riven, 

Yet, with a faith undoubting, let us still look up to 
Heaven ; 

This life is full of trial, yet we know that One above, 

Looks ever down upon us, with a sympathizing love. 


And pitieth our infirmities, though others may deride; 

For the heart has not a sorrow, by which He was not 
tried. 

Oh, let us then be patient! be meek and murmur not, 

Though clouds, and gloom, and sorrow, surround our 
earthly lot 


And when the heart repineth, think of that Holy One 

Who meekly bore and suffered to win for us a crown, 

We know that life hath mysteries, for God hath not 
designed 

To shed his great omniscience on the lowly, finite mind, 


But when the soul is ransomed, and the fount of life 
unsealed, 

The min@shall grasp infinity, and all will be revealed. 

Then let us place the anchor of our confidence and trust, 

On the might of the Creator, the Omnipotent and Just. 

Whose will we may not question, nor the hidden motive 
tell, 

Yet rest in the assurance, that “ He doeth all things 
well.” 





Manitoba Grasses.—The experiments made at 
the experimental farms in Canada shows that 
the native grasses are more valuable for pasture 
than any of the introduced forage-plants. 
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For “THE FRIEND.’ 


How We Spent the Afternoon and Evening. 

It was First-day. We had passed the day 
alone, except the time occupied at meeting, 
having no company through the day. The af- 
ternoon had been spent partly in reading from 
the writings of Job Scott, portions of Scripture, 
and in sitting together in quiet retirement. At 
evening it being moonlight, mild and pleasant, 
I thought to take a quiet walk to give a little 
needful (as I thought), exercise. 

“Where is thee going, father?” said one of 
the children. 

“Going to take a little walk through the 
cart-roads in the adjoining grounds,” I re- 

lied. 
Can I go?” said one; “Can I go?” said an- 
other; and being answered in the affirmative, 
one ran to tell mother (we being out of the 
house, and she, as we knew, not feeling well 
enough to accompany us), lest she should notice 
or feel uneasy, even at our short absence. We 
walked some distance, with very little if any 
conversation, when I chanced to remark, “ What 
a beautiful evening.” 

“ Yes,” replied a little boy at my side, “ it is 
so light and so quiet; I love to walk,” and, as I 
suppose from what had been passing in the 
child’s mind (he being turned of eight years), 
he further said, “I did not use to have any one to 
tell me the Lord could be felt and known in the 
heart, by his Spirit. My mother wanted to be 
a good woman, but did not know that the Lord 
could be felt and known in the heart. I used 
to feel it, and sometimes felt happy, but did not 
then know what it was,” or as nearly in these 
words as I can give it, to which I made little or 
no reply, not wishing to interrupt or divert so 
profitable a meditation, even in a child. We 
continued our walk with as little talk as well 
could be, to make it cheerful and agreeable. 

After reaching home we spent the remainder 
of the time before retiring, in a quiet manner, 
during which I observed him more than once 
wipe a silent tear, till our time for the evening 
reading arrived, and as we often read something 
instructive or edifying from some Friend’s writ- 
ing before reading a chapter or portion of Scrip- 
ture, one of the children proposed reading from 
George Fox’s writings, but as none of them 
chanced to be prgsent, a small volume of Youth- 
ful Piety, ford. gre J. Rakestraw for Thomas 
Evans, in the year 1839, was selected, and with 
the desire that I might open on a place to 
mutual benefit, I thought to read from where I 
chanced to open, and as it happened, I opened 
at page 191, at the account there left of the 
last illness and death of Anna Maria Boice, 
which I had not remembered before to have 
read—a part of which I have thought to include 
in this, viz: the epistle she dictated to her young 
friends a few days before her death, which she 
commences with, “I have thought much, during 
my sickness, of my dear young friends, on ac- 
count of dress and address ; believing there never 
was a time when the love of dress prevailed 
more among young Friends than at the present 
day. Is it not sorrowfully the case that many 
of you can scarce be distinguished as Friends. 
Oh, my dear Friends, what will all your gay 
dress avail you when cast upon a sick bed and 
arolling pillow? I was once one of your com- 
panions, and joined in the giddy circle. I am 
now confined to a bed of sickness and suffering, 
from which I never expect to arise. I feel it 
my duty to leave this testimony, hoping it may 

a warning to some to leave all fading, per- 
ishable enjoyments, and become followers of the 















some feeble ones, halting between a love of the 


who come unto Him in sincerity of heart. Oh, 
my young friends, if you could feel the neces- 


sity of becoming followers of the dear Lamb of 


God, I believe you would no longer remain in 
the way of sin and transgression. Although my 
bodily strength is nearly exhausted, yet my mind 
is preserved calm and tranquil. Billow after 
billow has passed over me, yet the Lord has 
been my Helper and Support, which compen- 
sates for all bodily suffering. Oh that my dear 
young friends would not put off the great im- 
rtant work of their soul’s salvation, for we 
ave no lease of our lives. Our minutes are 
dealt out to us, as it were, by number, and we 
know not how soon we may be called upon to 
give an account of the deeds done in the body. 
We have all sinned and fallen short of the glory 
of God. But there is a way and means pro- 
vided whereby we may become initiated into 
his holy presence, even by the pardoning love 
of our dear Redeemer. But a short time must 
elapse ere I shall be laid in my solitary grave. 
I am now young like you, but must be cut off 
in the bloom of life. I desire you may so con- 
duct yourselves in the simplicity of truth, that 
when the awful summons shall arrive, you ma 
be prepared to meet the answer of ‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things; enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.’ I have much cause to be thank- 
ful for the many favors and blessings bestowed 
upon me during my long, protracted illness.” 

As she goes on further she declares the Lord 
was her support in the day of trouble, that He 
brought her out of the miry clay, established her 
goings, and had given her the new song, so she 
could extol that mercy and faithfulness that 
were reached to those afar off, and called in 
sons and daughters who had gone astray from 
the fold. 

As I pondered over these things, after I had 
laid down, I remembered the Lord’s command 
to ancient Israel, not only to keep the law and 
testimony given them as a people to do and 
keep, but I remembered they were commanded 
to teach them diligently to their children, and 
to talk of them as they rose up, and as they lay 
down, and as they walked by the way. 

I do not know to what these feelings in our 
little boy may amount, suffice this to say, may 
we feel to desire like Manoah to be enabled to 
know and perform our duty to him while under 
our care. I have penned this little circumstance 
and have been willing to send it to Tae FrRrenpD, 
thinking it might stimulate some one or more 
of its many ‘eallit who are heads of families, or 
otherwise entrusted in the care of children, to 
greater faithfulness in the important duty of 
seeking after a right preparation of heart, and 
watching for suitable times to produce serious 
impressions, and strengthen, as ability is given, 
these tender visitations. And I have added the 
address of this long since deceased young Friend, 
setting forth her concern or travail of heart on 
a bed of languishing, (having herself felt the 
terrors of the Lord towards the transgressing or 
sinful nature), for the disobedient and rebellious 
of her day, believing that though long since 
written, yet it had lost none of its weight, and 
was fully as applicable to the same class in this 
day, with the hope that it might encourage 


world and conviction of duty to bow their necks 
to the yoke, and submit themselves to the cross 
of Christ, which gives a true sense of the end 
of all alluring vanities, and in lieu thereof, gives 
to those who thus have their eyes and hearts 










dear Son of God, who is ever able to save those | turned to better and more worthy objects, sta- 


bility of mind and purpose. 
A READER OF THE FRIEND. 








For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Mary Griffin, of Nine Partners, New York, 
was the daughter of a zealous Presbyterian. 
Her quickness of perception was apparent about 
her sixth year, when being present while her 
parents were conversing about their minister's 
salary the mother remarked, We must not starve 
the Gospel. Mary replied, “ That is impossible, 
mother, for it is the power of God unto salva- 
tion, to every one that believeth.” Being allow- 
ed by her parents to frequent balls, she was once 
engaged in dancing, when her mind was solemnly 
impressed with the sin of thus misspending her 
time, and she immediately took her seat. On 
being asked the cause, she honestly told it, and 
refused ever again to partake in such amuse- 
ments, thus bearing a testimony to the principle 
of a society of which she had never heard. 
When quite young she married among her 
own people, and continued a member among 
them till hearing that one called a Quaker had 
appointed a meeting in the neighborhood, her 


y | mind was drawn to attend it; but her husband 


being away, and only two little children in the 
family, she was at a loss how to manage, as the 
meeting was to be in the evening. But she put 
the children to bed, and when they were asleep, 
set out for the meeting, secretly saying, “I have 
faith to believe that kind Providence will care 
for them.” She had to travel on foot four miles, 
and cross a stream, from which the bridge had 
been carried away ; but she waded through the 
strong current and arrived at the meeting ; dur- 
ing which the following passage was so fre- 
quently presented, that she believed it right to 
express it. “Though thou exalt thyself as the 
eagle, and though thou set thy nest among 
the stars, thence will I bring thee down, saith 
the Lord.” After sitting down she felt great 
peace ; returned home rejoicing, and found her 
children safe. At that time she wore a scarlet 
cloak, edged with fur. It afterwards appeared 
there was a man in that meeting about to en- 
gage in conduct injurious to his friends, who 
was so overcome by her communication that he 
made a public acknowledgment, and afterward 
became a member. 

She soon after joined herself to Friends, and 
became an approved minister in her twentieth 
year. It appears she had not reflected on the 
inconsistency of her dress until a Friend remark- 
ed to her, “ Laces proceed from pride, pride 
from sin, sin leads down to lower than the 
grave.” She immediatly laid aside all her su- 
perfluity. When about ninety-five years of age, 
she paid a satisfactory visit to some of the meet- 
ings in Nine Partners’ and Stanford Quarters, 
and in her one hundredth year visited the fami- 
lies of Nine Partners Meeting and had several 
public meetings, in which she was greatly favored. 
Her natural faculties were reduced to a state 
of second childhood, while the spiritual grew 
brighter and brighter. At one of the meetings, 
a Baptist preacher was present, who afterwards 
called at her lodgings to converse with her on the 
subject of inspiration, in which he did not believe. 
Being shown into the room, he found her sitting 
upon the floor, amused with playthings. He 
immediately withdrew, saying all his inquiries 
were answered as she was herself a memorable 
proof of Divine inspiration. 

Near the close of her life, she thus addressed 
her children and grand-children, “Fear the 
Lord above all things, and keep to your relig- 
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ious meetings.” She died twentieth of Twelfth | tree possesses so much vigor and vitality, that 
it is valued by nurserymen as a stock on which 
to graft other more luscious kinds. Its strength 
of constitution preserves it from the blight to 
which many other species of pear are subject. 


Month, 1810, aged upward of one hundred, a 
minister four score. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 

“Let him that thinketh he standeth, take 
heed lest he fall.” 

Does not there now appear great reason fur 
this caution, when both in civil and religious 
affairs there is so much of unsettlement and un- 
certainty ? 

There is great danger that many who are 
even prominent and valued in our religious So- 
ciety, who have been great readers and students 
may arrive, or have arrived at wrong conclusion 
on account of depending too much on their own 
knowledge and judgment, instead of relying 
more fully upon that Divine and infallible 
judgment, which we profess to seek after and 
follow. 

As things now are, it is to be hoped, all classes, 
and especially our young and younger mem- 
bers, upon whom the continuance of our re- 
ligious Society depends will be willing to “Go 
again to Bethel, where God first met with them,” 
and there learn his will, and in obedience thereto, 
both by precept and example, uphold the stan- 
dard of pure Christianity given our forefathers 
to display to the world. 

The faithfulness of George Fox and his co- 
adjutors, successors and followers has tended 
uuder Divine Providence to give us the reli- 
gious and civil liberty we now so fully enjoy. It 
is to be hoped.we are not now to be turned back 
again to the bondage of the early part of the 
seventeenth century by a departure from the 
principles and practices which gave us this free- 
dom. 

Believing that our future depends largely 
upon the young and younger members of our 
religious Society, it is hoped they will endeavor 
to be faithful and obedient, and seek after right 
direction ; remembering, “They that seek shall 
find,” and that “ Knowledge and wisdom far 
from being one, have oftentimes no connection.” 

B. 
For “THE FRIEND.” 
Walk in a Nursery. 

A recent walk through the grounds of a 
nursery, in company with the intelligent pro- 
prietor, furnished many matters of interest. A 
twig of a species of Burning Bush was thickly 
covered with little corky excrescences, growing 
out of the bark—analagous to the warts which 
sometimes disfigure the human skin. The branch- 
lets of the Sweet Gum have the same tendency, 
and the size of the corky protuberances is some- 
times quite remarkable. 

A plot of ground was closely covered with a 
trailing rose from Japan. The leaves were small 
and the stems rather thickly set with short 
prickles. Like the corky excrescences already 
mentioned these prickles belong to the external 
covering of the plant, and may be classed with 
the hairs which are found on so many plants, 
differing from them in their firmness and size. 
Thorns differ from prickles in having woody 
fibre in the centre. They are really small, un- 
developed, or stunted branches of the plant. 

As we were passing along one of the walks, 
my companion picked up a dead leaf of unusual 
thickness and firmness, which had fallen from a 
Chinese Sand-pear—so called from the coarse, 
granular structure of the fruit. Many pears 
seem to have near the centre of the fruit a hard, 
granular formation, which is peculiarly well- 
marked in this species. It might seem, there- 





fore, to have little to recommend it; but the 















at the present time, is the cultivation of weep- 
ing trees, in which the branches droop, instead 
of growing erect. 
of plants certain species, whose habit of growth 
is to spread on the surface, prostrate. The 
nurseryman takes grafts from these and inserts 
them into the stem of an upright-growing species 
at the height of six, eight, ten, or twelve feet. 
The stem being cut off at that height and los- 
ing its top shoot, cannot grow higher, and the 
branches that shoot out from the graft of the 
prostrate species, not having the ground to sup- 
port them, naturally droop. 
curious monstrosity, but by no means beautiful. 


of the diamond. 



























One of the horticultural curiosities in fashion 


There are in many families 


The effect is a 


Scattered over the nursery grounds were many 


species of the pine family—particularly different 
varieties of the spruce or fir, gathered from 
various parts of the globe — the Carpathian 


Mountains, Himalayas, Japan, Hudson’s Bay, 


&e. The narrow leaves of some of them were 
flat, and their whitened undersurface was marked 
with a prominent green mid-rib, which had a 


pretty effect. 
Of the Arbor Vite family there were the 


American, Chinese and Japanese groups. The 
latter have interesting seed-vessels of a globular 
form. 
of resinous lines, from which it derives the 
generic name Retinospora, which means, having 
resinous seeds. 


The seeds are marked with a net-work 


J. W. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Artificial Diamonds. — The experiments of 
Moissan, of France, appear to have given a 


nearer approach to the formation of diamonds 
artificially than any hitherto reported. By 


means of great heat and pressure upon carbon 
while cooling, he has obtained small grains 
which have the hardness and other characters 
It is well known that carbon, 
when dissolved in molten iron, separates upon 
cooling at ordinary pressure as graphite or 
amorphous carbon, but under heavy pressure the 
phenomena are different. To obtain the requi- 


site conditions, charcoal made from sugar is 


heated in a tightly closed iron vessel, which is 
plunged into a bath of molten iron in a crucible; 
and, when thoroughly hot, the crucible is taken 
from the fire and cooled in water until the out- 
side has been cooled down to a dull red heat, 
and the outer portion of the iron solidified. The 
whole mass is then allowed to cool slowly. In 
this manner a tight casing, or jacket, of cast 
iron is formed around the inner portion con- 
taining the carbon, and an enormous pressure 
is secured. The carbon separates in a more or 
less crystalline condition; and, on breaking up 
the mass, small grains of grayish-black carbonate 
and some transparent fragments are obtained. 
Both of these varieties are combustible, and 
leave a slight ash when burned. Moissan has 
also made experiments to determine the tem- 
perature at which diamonds begin to burn in 
oxygen, and finds that it is from 690° to 875°; 
the harder the diamond, as a rule, the higher 
its point of ignition. Melted iron dissolves the 
diamond, and graphite separates on cooling.— 
The Independent. 

Suicide of a Rattlesnake.-—That the rattlesnake 
may commit suicide is claimed by Prof. E.S. 


Holden in Nature. 











Dr. Keeler saw one, three 


feet long, crawl under the dome of the six- 
inch equatorial of the Lick Observatory. He 
seized the snake by the neck with a pair of 
blacksmith’s tongs, and put it into a bottle of 
water to drown it. Soon it became obvious that 
the animal must soon become drowned. At this 
moment it stuck its fangs deep into its body. 
He has no doubt whatever that the blow was 
intentional and with suicidal purpose. It was a 
single, deliberate blow. 
preserved in the observatory. It is to be hoped 
that this sort of thing may become more common 
with its surviving brethren. 


The snake died and is 


Nectar in Euphorbia.— The most poisonous 


plants frequently excrete the sweetest juices in 
some parts of their organization. 
Euphorbia is an illustration. 
with which they abound is highly noxious; but 
the nectaries of the flower yield a larger pro- 
portion of nectar than most other plants. Eu- 
phorbia Poinsetta, of our greenhouses, called by 
florists Christmas flower, and who make large 
use of the bright scarlet bracts in decorating, 
is particularly prolific in nectar. 


The genus 
The milky juice 


It is in such 
quantities that mice often climb the stems for a 
toothsome luxury. 

Dust Deposits.— The rapid shifting by the 
winds of beds of sand, often destroying or menac- 
ing human works, is a phenomenon well known 
in different parts of the world. But the slow 
accumulation of the finer particles—the atmos- 
pheric dust —has attracted attention oply in 
recent years. Most ruins of ancient cities are 
buried, and it has now been learned that the 


covering is not wholly the débris of decayed 


buildings and other works, but that much of it 
is atmospheric dust. The layer that becomes 
visible to-day on a polished surface, if undis- 
turbed, may grow into a deep stratum in the 
course of centuries. The winds that have beaten 
against some of the loftiest of the Mexican 
mountains have been laden with fine dust from 
the plains, and this has been thrown down in 
deposits that now range from one hundred to 
more than three hundred feet in thickness. The 
dust cloud from the Krakatoa eruption trav- 
elled completely around the globe, and must 
have settled in a thin layer over a large portion 
of the earth’s surface. 


Beech Mast.—The beech-nut crop is a large 
one this year. It is usually m@de little account 
of by farmers, though in the early settlement of 
the country “beech mast” was a common re- 
course of farmers for the early fattening of hogs. 
The harvesting is done by the hogs, and the 
nuts, being oily, make a sweet but soft pork, 
which shrinks in the pot when cooked. A 
Northwood, N. Y., farmer has found a better 
way to harvest beech-nuts. He goes, with long 
rakes, into the woods, rakes the nuts off while 
the leaves are wet, gathering leaves and nuts 
together on his wagon, and piling them until 
dried. Then the heap is put through the fan- 
ning mill, the leaves and leaf mold blowing 
away, while the nuts rattle over the sieves and 
come out as does grain when separated from 
chaff. He has this year gathered ten bushels of 
beech-nuts, and hundreds of bushels more might 
be secured in the great woods of northern New 
York.— Ex. 

Deaths Caused by Wild Animals and Snakes. 
— The annual return showing the mortality 
from wild animals and snakes in India in 1892 
has been published. The loss of life from the 


former is 2,963 as against 2,861 in 1891; Bengal 
accounting for 1,664 deaths; the Central Prov- 
inces, 317 ; Madras, 316 ; North West Provinces, 
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233 ; Assam, 209 ; and Bombay, only 480. The 
deaths from snakes are 19,025 as against 21,389 


in 1891. Some 81,000 head of cattle are re- 
ported as having been killed, as against 70,000 
in 1891, but these figures are of little value. 
About 85,000 snakes were destroyed, and Rs. 
9,700 were given in rewards, both figures being 
almost the same as those of the previous year. 
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It is probably known to many of our readers 
that some difficulty had arisen in the larger body 
of Iowa Yearly Meeting, owing to the conserva- 
tive feelings of Joel Bean and other Friends of 
San Jose, California, who were not prepared to 
adopt the progressive methods adopted by many 
in that body. In consequence of this their 
Monthly Meeting was laid down about eight 
years ago, and their members attached to a 
Monthly Meeting two thousand miles distant. 
Subsequently, a few names were transferred to 
another Quarterly Meeting which re-established 
San Jose Monthly Meeting, leaving the minis- 
ters still members of Honey Creek, the distant 
Monthly Meeting. When they requested their 
membership transferred to the nearer Monthly 
Meeting, it was refused; and these ministers 
were thus practically cut off from all partici- 
pation in the discipline of the Society, and from 
almost all exercise of their gifts in the ministry 
except in their own meeting for worship. 

In the First Month of the year 1893, a com- 
mittee of Iowa Yearly Meeting of ministry and 
over-sight addressed a letter to Joel Bean, Han- 
nah E. Bean and Benjamin Jones, all residing 
at San Jose, requesting a direct answer, with- 
out qualifying words, to a series of questions, in- 
volving some of the deepest mysteries of religion ; 
and also asking in addition, “ Do you assure us 
of your loyalty to and unity with the Church, 
and general work of Iowa Yearly Meeting, of 
which you are members?” An affirmative an- 
swer was returned to the queries generally. One 
of them was, “ Dost thou believe in the resur- 
rection of the just and the unjust in the day of 
judgment; and that the wicked shall go away 
into eternal punishment, and the righteous into 
eternal life?” The reply to this query was ac- 
companied with a note, which says: “ We would 
not be understood as subscribing to a construc- 
tion to this question which would commit us to 
the belief that any portion of the human race, 
or any individual soul is condemned to endless 
punishment until the resources of God’s infinite 
compassion and the means of his redeeming 
grace and power in Christ Jesus for their salva- 
tion have been exhausted without avail.” 

This note led to further correspondence in 
which Joel Bean said, in reference to the possi- 
bility of the repentance of the wicked after 
death ; “As my public preaching could never 
have been charged with any teaching on this 
point, and as I have always refrained from the 
assertion of positive belief regarding the pur- 
poses of God which are not clearly disclosed, 
this query enters the domain of my private opin- 
lon.” This statement, it seems to us, furnished 
a sufficient reason for declining a further an- 
swer to the question. But, actuated we suppose 
by a desire to be open and candid, Joel Bean 
went on to speak of some considerations and 
passages of Scripture, which had raised doubts 
0 his mind on this subject, and wound up by 


declining to subscribe to a statement that denies 
the possibility of repentance for any beyond this 
scene of existence.” His position on this ques- 
tion as defined in a private letter, was, that 
while he had not denied the doctrine, to affirm 
it would require clearer scriptural authority 
than he could point to. 

There is abundant testimony in the Scriptures 
to the truth which Isaiah expresses, “Say ye to 
the righteous, that it shall be well with him: 
for they shall eat the fruit of their doings. Woe 
unto the wicked! it shall be ill with him, for 
the reward of his hands shall be given him.” 
To this all Christians will assent. It is then the 
height of folly for any to indulge themselves in 
sinful gratifications, under a delusive hope that 
at sometime in the distant future they may be 
favored with a renewal of the call to repentance 
which they are now rejecting. “God is not 
mocked. Such asa man soweth, such also he 
shall reap.” 

The ministers at San Jose, also said that they 
were not prepared to unite with the appoint- 
ment of pastors to conduct the service of meet- 
ings for worship. 

The result of the correspondence was the 
displacement of the three Friends from their 
position as acknowledged ministers of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting. 

This displacement is adversely criticised by 
both the London and the British Friend, and 
that it does not meet with approval at home by 
all, is shown by the following minute forwarded 
for insertion in our paper: 


“ The Friends residing at College Park, Santa 
Clara County, California, have heard with deep 
regret of the action of New Providence Monthly 
Meeting, in deposing from the position of min- 
isters Benjamin Jones, Joel Bean, and Hannah 
Bean, life-long and honored members of the 
Society of Friends. 

Ata meeting held at College Park on Eleventh 
Month 4th, 1893, Friends united in expressing 
their sympathy with the three Friends men- 
tioned, and their hearty appreciation of the 
service their ministry has been to this meeting, 
and in continuing to acknowledge them as min- 
isters of the Gospel. 

SAMUEL J. Brun, 
Avueustus F. Murray.” 


We have delayed from time to time noticing 
this subject in our columns, because of the com- 
plications connected with it. We cannot ap- 
prove of the course pursued by the officers of 
the meeting to which these Friends had been 
attached. This course seems to have originated 
in a desire to discipline those Friends because 
they did not unite in the progressive measures 
which Iowa Yearly Meeting has adopted. At 
the same time, we regret that they should have 
permitted themselves to be caught in the snare 
set for them, and should have said anything to 
favor the hypothesis of an opportunity of re- 
pentance after death being given to those who 
during life have persisted in rejecting the offers 
of Divine mercy; or should have given any 
currency to the discussion of such a question, 
which so far as we can see is likely to do more 
harm than good. In common, we suppose, with 
the members of our Society in general, we have 
always believed that the language of our Sav- 
iour in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, 
“ These shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment, but the righteous into life eternal,” was 
conclusive. The doctrine of future probation, 
so far as it has any practical effect on the minds 
of those who receive it is likely to weaken their 


power to resist temptation, under the delusive 
hope that in another state of existence an op- 
portunity may be offered for regaining the pearl 
of salvation that has been lost while here. 





We wish to call attention to the appeal for 
relief of those who suffered by storms on the 
coast of South Carolina, issued by a committee 
of the Meeting for Sufferings, with the authority 
of that body, and which is appended to this. 
We hope our members generally will exert 
themselves to raise money and to secure con- 
tributions of provisions, clothing, &c., for this 
benevolent purpose, so that they may share in 
“the blessing of him that was ready to perish.” 

We have at different times been inquired of, 
as to the best channels through which to send 
contributions for this purpose. In reply to such 
queries, we would suggest making use of the 
channels mentioned by the Committee. For- 
ward money to Ephraim Smith, No. 1110 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia, and goods of all kinds to 
J.S. & T. Elkinton, 817 Mifflin Street, Phil- 
adelphia. The distribution of what is so for- 
warded will be under the control of the Com- 
mittee. 


At a Meeting for Sufferings held in Philadelphia 
the eighth day of First Month, 1894. 

This meeting was called to hear a report from 
the Committee appointed at our last meeting to 
consider measures of relief for the sufferers by 
the Cyclone of last Summer, on the sea-coast of 
South Carolina. 

Two of their number had visited those parts 
who fully confirmed the reports received of the 
destruction caused by the storm, and of the 
urgent need of greater help being extended, to 
preserve the lives and health of a large body of 
people there, who are now suffering from an in- 
sufficient supply of food and clothing, and from 
a want of nearly all the ordinary household 
appliances. It was believed that it was a case 
that strongly appeals to the sympathies of our 
members, and we earnestly desire that they may 
freely respond thereto, remembering the promise, 
‘Blessed is he that considereth the poor, the 
Lord will deliver him in time of trouble.” - 

The Committee is continued, and desired to 
prepare a circular for distribution among our 
members and others. 

(Signed) JoserpH Watton, Clerk. 


The Committee have ascertained that there 
are about 30,000 sufferers from the flood of last 
summer, who must be kept alive during the 
first four months of the year 1894, through the 
charitable intervention of their friends, until 
sustenance can be derived from crops yet to be 
planted. 

The Red Cross Association is now endeavor- 
ing to supply weekly to a family of seven per- 
sons, eight quarts of hominy grits, and one 
pound of bacon, which, with what opportunity 
there may be to obtain oysters and fish from 
the inlets, it is hoped will keep the people alive. 
Valuable assistance has been rendered through 
Friends’ Freedman’s Association of Philadel- 
phia, and other charitable organizations in the 
North. But neither the Red Cross Association 
nor other interested individuals living on the 
islands, have at their command, from funds al- 
ready contributed, the means to continue even 
this inadequate relief—and unless contributions 
continue to be forwarded, it is believed many 
must perish from hunger and disease. 

There is also greatly needed warm clothing 
and material for underwear—blankets and com- 
fortables—nails, hatchets, saws, hoes and house- 
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being included. The total number of suicides reported 
was 4,436, of whom 858 were women; of murders, 
6,615 ; of legal executions, 126, and of lynchings, 200. 
Seven hundred and seventy-seven were killed in ex- 
plosions ; 556 perished in mines. The number of 
murders was 76 less than in 1892, the number of lynch- 
ings 36 less and the number of Jegal executions 19 
greater. 

Since the beginning of the present fiscal year, includ- 
ing the 15th instant, the United States ‘Treasury has 
lost $23,000,000 in gold. The balance on the 15th 
instant was $72,295,338, the lowest point yet reached. 
The net excess of expenditures over receipts to date is 
$45,000,000, or at the rate of $85,000,000 a year. 

Lorin A. Thurston, Hawaiian Minister to the United 
States, arrived at San Francisco on the 13th inst. He 
said that the situation in the islands at present is one 
of perfect quiet. He said that the Provisional Gov. 
ernment was able to take care of itself as to the Royal- 
ists, and added that the talk of meeting force with 
force in an attempt to restore the Queen was true. He 
anticipates no trouble pending the deliberation of 
Congress. 

The last dollar of the State debt of New York was 
paid last year. There are now six States free from 
indebtedness, viz: New York, Vermont, Lilinois, Wis- 
consin, lowa and Montana. 

The New Jersey Legislature met at Trenton on the 
9th instant for organization. Ip the Senate two sets 
of officers were elected; the Democrats having taken 
possession of the Senate chamber, the Republicans 
met in a cloak-room and effected a separate organiza- 
tion. 

Judge Gordon, of this city, has rendered an im- 
portant decision to the effect that a contract between 
a brewing company and a saloon-keeper is void, being 
against public policy. 

South Carolina’s amended act for State control of 
the liquor traffic, gives more power to the county 
boards of control, and less is left with the people. A 
majority must now petition against a Dispensary, in- 
stead of for one. A proposition of Governor Tilman, 
to sell beer by the glass, was defeated. The Dispen- 
sary appears to have diminished the amount of liquors 
drank, by about one-half. 

The Brewers’ Journal rejoices over an increased sale 
of 2,176,396 barrels of beer last year, “ notwithstanding 
hard times.”” But how much of the hard times of 1893 
was due to this very increase ? 

Lottery managers in Louisville, who resumed opera- 
tions pending the appeal from the Kentucky Supreme 
Court decision against them were recently indicted on 
felony charges. 

Ornithologists are quoted as estimating the number 
of birds annually sacrificed to the vanity of American 
women at 8,000,000. 

In the stock raising country between Uvalde and the 
Pros River, in Texas, there has been no rain since last 
Sixth Month. The grass on the range is as dry as 
tinder, and many large springs that had always been 
considered never-failing are perfectly dry. 

An improvised bridge over Newtown Creek, Long 
Island City, Long Island, collapsed on the evening of 
the 13th instant, precipitating sixty men into nine feet 
of water. The greater number were rescued or suc- 
ceeded in reaching the shore through their own efforts, 
some in an injured condition. Four bodies have been 
recovered, and one other person missing, is believed 
to have been drowned. 

During a thick fog on the meadows just east of Hack- 
ensack, New Jersey, on the morning of the 15th inst., 
a South Orange accommodation train; on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad ran into and tele- 
scoped the two rear cars of the Dover express. Nine 
passengers of the latter train were killed instantly, 
and about fifty were injured. Of the injured two have 
since died. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 570, being 
43 less than the previous week, and 52 more than the 
corresponding week in 183. Of the foregoing, 314 
were males and 256 females: 111 died of pneumonia; 
58 of consumption; 51 of influenza; 34 of disease of 
the heart; 23 of old age; 21 of Bright’s disease; 19 of 
marasmus; 17 of cancer; 16 of inflammation of the 
brain ; 15 of convulsions; 14 of apoplexy ; 11 of diph- 
theria; 11 of bronchitis; 11 of paralysis; 11 of inflam- 
mation of the stomach and bowels, and 10 of inanition. 

Markets, &ce.—U. 8. 2’s, 95 a 100; 4’s, 1123 a 1133; 
currency 6’s, 102 a 111. 

Corton was gniet but firm on a basis of 8t1e. per 
pound for Middling uplands. 

FEED.— Winter bran, in bulk, fancy, $16.25 a $17.00 ; 
winter bran, in bulk, choice, $16.00; winter bran, in 
bulk, fair to prime, $15.00 a $15.75; spring bran, in 


sacks, $16.00 a $16.50; do., do., in bulk, $15.00 a $15.50, 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.50 a $2.65; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.90 a $3.10; Western 
winter clear, $2.75 a $3.00; do. do., straight, $3.00 a 
$3.15; do., do., patent, $3.35 a $3.60; spring, clear, 
$2.35 a $2.75; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.60; do., patent, 
$3.75 a $4.00 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
moved slowly at $2.90 per barrel for choice Pennsyl- 
vania. Buckwheat flour was inactive and ranged from 
$3.00 to $3.25 per 100 pounds for new. 

Gratin.—No. 2 red wheat, 64 a 64} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 41 a 41} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 34} a 34} cts. 

Beer CaTrie.— Extra, 53c.; good, 5 a 5}c.; me- 
dium, 43 a 4jc ; inferior, 4} a 43c.; common, 3} a 4c. 

SHEEP AND Lamps. — Extra, 44 a 4}c.; good, 4 a 
4}c.; medium, 3} a 3$c.; inferior, 2} a 3}c.; common, 
2 a 2hc.; culls, 1 a 1ic.; lambs, 3} a S§c. 

Ho«s.—7} a 8c. for good Western, and 7} a 73c. 
for other grades. 

ForreiGn.—The report stage of the Parish Councils’ 
bill was finished at midnight on the 12th instant, and 
Henry Fowler, President of the local Government 
Board, who has had the bill in charge, moved at once 
the third reading. H.Goschen, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the last Salisbury Cabinet, said, for the 
Unionists, that only the jaded state of the House caused 
the Opposition to refrain from debating this reading. 
He predicted that the Lords would scrutinize the bill 
closely before allowing it to become a law. The bill 
passed amid loud Liberal cheers, and the House ad- 
journed until Second Month 12th. 

The Parish Councils’ bill passed its first reading in 
the House of Lords, on the 15th inst. 

A despatch of the 15th from Manchester, Eng., says: 
“The British steamer Finsbury, Captain James, from 
Galveston December 22nd, via Newport News Decem- 
ber 30th, is the first cotton laden steamer to enter the 
Manchester Ship Canal. She entered the canal to-day 
and will discharge her cargo at this port.” 

Sir Charles Dilke is quoted as saying that the British 
Empire spends at least $250,000,000 a year for defence ; 
France spends $200,000,000; Germany spends $190,- 
000,000; and Russia $170,000,000 annually on their 
armies and navies. 

On the 11th instant, an election was held in the 
Horncastle division of Lincolnshire, to fill the vacane 
in the House of Commons caused by the death of Ed- 
ward Stanhope, Secretary of State for War in Lord 
Salisbury’s last administration. Lord Willoughby, the 
Conservative candidate, was elected by a majority of 
838. The vote stood: Lord Willoughby, 4582; Torr, 
Gladstonian, 3744. 

The United Press despatch from Berlin on the 13th 
instant, reports the police statistics of Berlin as show- 
ing that there are 80,000 persons out of work there. 
The stagnation in trade aflects everything and every 
class. ‘This is shown by the income tax. While the 
number of such tax payers has risen by 43,951, the 
total yield from this source is 1,670,717 marks under 
the returns for the last fiscal year. Even amusements 
languish. 

The unexplored area of Canada is said to be over 
1,000,000 square miles. 

Late reports of the vote in Ontario on the question 
of prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicants 
for beverage purposes, show that prohibition carried 
by 70,000 majority, instead of 10,000, as stated in last 
week’s SUMMARY. Ottawa and Toronto each voted for 
prohibition by about 2,500 majority. All the other large 
towns voted the same way and forty-four of the forty- 
six counties in the Province went for prohibition. On- 
tario, Prince Edward’s Island and Manitoba, have all 
decided in the same way; and although this is only @ 
plebisite and not a law, the result should be cause of 
rejoicing to all who love their fellow-men. 












































hold utensils; in fact nearly everything which 
contributes to household comfort and to the 
promotion of health; and seeds, from which to 
raise the next crop. 

The Friends who visited the Islands, after 
hearing the testimony of many intelligent per- 
sons living there, think it not likely that all 
that may be contributed from all sources, will 
prove to be in excess of the urgent need. 

The Society of Friends have from their begin- 
ning felt it to be in the line of their religious 
duty to take an active part in relieving distress, 
and the Indians and the descendants of African 
negroes have especially appealed to their sym- 
pathies. Another opening is now presented to 
be of essential service to these people and it is 
apparent that promptness in answering their 
appeal will have much to do with the value of 
what is bestowed. 

Contributions in money may be sent to 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine Street, Philadel- 
phia. Potatoes, beans, clothing, flannel, seeds, 
&c., may be consigned to Joseph S. & Thomas 
Elkinton, 817 Mifflin Street, Philadelphia, who 
will forward to such points as the Committee 
may direct. 

Wma. Evans, 
Jos. S. ELKINTON, 
Sam’L Morris, 
Tuos. P. Core, 
JOSEPH RHOADS, 
EPHRAIM SMITH, 
Joun E. Carrer, 
Committee. 


We have received a request for some explana- 
tion of the words, Aleph, Beth, Gimel, &c., 
prefixed to the divisions of the one hundred 
and nineteenth Psalm. 

These words are the names of the letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet. The one hundred and 
nineteenth Psalm is divided into twenty-two sec- 
tions of eight verses each, which are arranged 
in acrostic order—that is in the Hebrew, each 
of the eight verses begins with the letter of the 
alphabet which forms the title of the part. 
Adam Clarke suggests, that it may be a result 
of this artificial arrangement, that there is less 
connection than usual between the different 
parts of the Psalm. 


A quantity of old numbers of THE FrrenD 
have accumulated in the office, No. 116 North 
Fourth Street, which it is thought may be of 
value to some of our subscribers for distribution 
and which will be given away upon application 
previous to moving to the new location of the 
office in Walnut Place. Friends desiring such 
numbers are invited to call or send for them at 
once. 


It is expected the office of Toe Frrenp and 
of Friends’ Bible Association will be removed 
to No. 207 Walnut Place on the 26th and 27th 
of this month, so that communications mailed 
after First Month 26th, should be addressed to 
the new location. 


Errata.—The obituary notice of Hannah F. Bon- 
sall mentions that she was in the eighty-eighth year 
of her age. It should have said the eighty-sixth. 


The obituary notice of James L. Peele, of North 
Carolina, recently published, did not contain the date 
of hisdeath. It occurred on the twenty-fifth of Eleventh 
Month, 1893. . 

Diep, Eleventh Month 13th, 1893, at his father’s 
residence, Hartford, N. J.. AMos ASHEAD, JR., ag 
thirty years ; a member of Chester Preparative Meet- 
ing, N. J. 

cen in Providence, Rhode Island, First Month 7th, 
1894, Dorcas B. Rostxson, widow of William A- 
Robinson, in the eighty-seventh year of her age; 4 
member of Providence Monthly Meeting. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—According to a summary recently 
given in the Chicago Tribune, the losses by fire in the 
United States last year aggregated $188,356,940, an 
increase of $32,000,000 over the record for 1892; 
1,817 people were burned to death. Embezzlements, 
frauds and forgeries were reported in this country to 
the amount of $19,929,692, which was considerably 
more than twice the amount divulged in 1892. During 
the year there were given away by donation or bequest 
for charitable, educational and other worthy public 
purposes, $33,319,866, no gift of less than $10,000 











